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half miles long and reaches a height of almost 4000 feet. Even
more interesting than the tunnel itself are the spiral tunnels be-
tween Wassen and Goeschenen. Since the valleys were so narrow
that they offered no room for even a single track, the railway had
to do its climbing through the heart of the mountains themselves.
Besides these special tunnels there are fifty-nine other tunnels
(several of them almost a mile long), nine large viaducts, and
forty-eight bridges.
The second most important transalpine railway, that of the
Simplon, offers us a direct route between Paris and Milan by way
of Dijon, Lausanne, and the valley of the Rhone as far as Brieg.
It was opened for traffic in 1906, exactly a century after Napoleon
had finished his famous Simplon Pass road with its 250 big and 350
small bridges and its ten long tunnels, the greatest piece of road-
building the world had ever seen. The Simplon railway, which
was much easier to construct than that of the St Gotthard, follows
the slowly ascending valley of the Rhone until it reaches a spot
about 2000 feet high where the tunnel begins. This tunnel is
twelve and a half miles long and provided with double tracks. So
is the Lotschberg tunnel (mine miles long) which connects
northern Switzerland with the Simplon railway and western
Italy.
Although one of the narrowest of mountain-ranges, the so-
called Pennine Alps, through which the Simplon railway runs,
have a climate all their own. There are no fewer than twenty-one
peaks of 12,000 feet or more within this small quadrangle, and 140
glaciers feed the turbulent streams, which have a most annoying
habit of washing away railway bridges just a few minutes before
the arrival of one of the big international express trains. That
there never have been any wrecks on account of these aquatic
surprise parties speaks highly for the efficiency of the Swiss rail way
men. But as I have said before, in this somewhat stiff and rather
bureaucratic republic, nothing much is left to chance. Life is too
difficult and too dangerous to encourage the amiable philosophy^
of * muddling through/ Somewhere, somehow, some one is for
ever watching, observing, paying attention.
That such a general tendency towards a rather schoolmasterish